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MATHEMATICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

There is much current discussion and action in the field of 
high-school mathematics. The outstanding reason for this general 
movement is that school administrators and school patrons have 
come to the conclusion that algebra and geometry as traditionally 
taught in the high schools are intolerable failures. In the early 
years of American high schools, when a small group of highly 
selected pupils attended these institutions for the purpose of prepar- 
ing themselves for the learned professions, subjects were adopted 
into the curriculum for reasons that are no longer acceptable. One 
need not quarrel with the high-school programs of 1880 or even of 
1890. They served the purposes of their times fairly well. The 
difficulty is that teachers who became thoroughly intrenched at 
that time, and subjects which were required at that time, have 
remained static while the world of school organization and of 
civilization has moved on. Algebra and geometry suffer today 
because, in the form in which they appear in high schools, they are 
out of keeping with the legitimate demands of the times. 

The Department of Education of the state of Ohio has ruled 
that an approved high school need not any longer require a unit 
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of mathematics. The official who speaks for the department in 
this matter makes the following statements : 

It is not the department's purpose to let down the bars on a formerly 
required subject simply because it is difficult, if it has universal value in the 
curriculum other than "disciplinary." On the other hand, it is not our purpose 
to hold any brief for a subject solely because it is difficult, with the idea that 
it is needed to "steel" the mind. The notion of "general discipline" and the 
old "faculty" psychology die hard in spite of the findings of all the best modern 
psychologists that ability acquired through the study of any particular subject 
does not spread itself and make for proficiency in various other sub- 
jects Our aim is not painless pedagogy or sugar-coated curriculums, 

but we are sure it is wrong to retain a subject merely because it will provide 
opportunity for mental gymnastics. 

To the claims of practical usefulness for mathematics, the de- 
partment is similarly unsympathetic. That there are certain 
vocations, notably engineering, where a knowledge of mathematics 
is indispensable is admitted. 

This does not argue, however, that all young people should have 
mathematics because it will be a necessity for the few. It is not fair to impose 
a study upon a pupil on the contingency that he may some day utilize it in a 
practical way when the indications all point in the opposite direction. The 
exceptions that occur need not concern us half so much as the great body of 
young people who stumble along and drop out because they possess no apti- 
tude for a subject such as mathematics, or such as Latin, which, like algebra, 
was once on the required list. Greek, too, knew the day when it was rated 
indispensable, but many have forgotten that it was ever taught in high 
schools. 

The position assumed by the state department of Ohio has 
already been adopted in many individual high schools. 

Furthermore, the reorganization of the mathematics courses 
of the junior high school has undoubtedly contributed to the 
decline of the rigid high-school requirement in its traditional form. 
Pupils in the seventh and eighth grades are being introduced to 
constructive geometry and to the elements of algebra to a degree 
which takes away almost all the justification which might other- 
wise have been urged for a retention of mathematics courses as 
an essential part of a general education. 

Even where the formal junior high school organization has not 
been adopted, the introduction of algebra and geometry into the 
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grades is going on. As an example of this, one may cite the recent 
course of study in mathematics adopted by the Chicago Principals' 
Association, published in full in the September number of the 
Chicago Schools Journal. The introductory paragraphs of this 
report are as follows: 

During the seventh and eighth grades most pupils are ready for a wider 
application of their arithmetical computation, for other kinds of quantitative 
experience, for other mensurational concepts, and for the useful ways of 
representing quantitative data and relationships. They are ready to extend 
the type of arithmetic acquired in the first six grades to include applications 
in business practice within the needs of most adults. At the same time they 
are ready to extend their experience with linear measurement and to acquire 
the necessary concepts of surface, volume, and angular measurement to enable 
them through geometrical construction and computation to represent, express, 
and evaluate space relationships involved in mensuration. This is the time, 
too, when pupils are interested in studying the elementary graphical representa- 
tions of simple quantitative data and relationships, a method of representation 
so universally used at present. 

It is a common practice to express all mensurational rules and many other 
quantitative rules, after they have been developed and are understood, in the 
concise language of the formula, and to use the equations as an aid in thinking 
and solving certain types of problems. Elementary experience with the 
formula and the simple equation should be introduced and distributed below 
the ninth grade. This necessitates the introductory study of literal number, 
a few symbolic forms, and the operations required in evaluating simple formulas 
and solving simple equations. 

It is therefore the aim in preparing this course in mathematics for 
the seventh and eighth grades to provide the opportunity (1) to apply computa- 
tional arithmetic to the most useful phases of business practice and social 
applications, (2) to study space forms and relationships arising in linear, 
surface, volume, and angular measurements, (3) to study and to represent 
quantitative data and relationships by means of simple graphs, (4) to express 
quantitative relationships in the language of the formula and the equation 
and to evaluate and solve the same, (5) to study positive literal numbers and 
the necessary forms and operations to evaluate simple formulas and to solve 
simple equations, and (6) to practice at times on the fundamentals of computa- 
tion until a norm of proficiency is acquired. 

The most important indication, however, of genuine reorganiza- 
tion in mathematics is to be found in the activities of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements, working under the 
auspices of the Mathematical Association of America. 
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The chairman of this committee, Professor Young, of Dart- 
mouth, announces as follows in a September bulletin from the 
committee: 

The National Committee on Mathematical Requirements on September 5 
held its last meeting under its present form of organization. One phase of 
its work has come to an end. The manuscript of a summary of the final 
report of the committee has been sent to the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion for publication. This summary, which will constitute a bulletin of some 
eighty pages, virtually presents the first part of the complete report. It 
contains the following chapters: "A Brief Survey of the Report," "Aims of 
Mathematical Instruction — General Principles," "Mathematics for Years 
Seven, Eight, and Nine, " "Mathematics for Years Ten, Eleven, and Twelve, " 
"College-Entrance Requirements in Mathematics," "List of Propositions in 
Plane and Solid Geometry," "The Function Concept in Elementary Mathe- 
matics," and "Terms and Symbols in Elementary Mathematics," and also a 
brief synopsis of the remaining chapters of the complete report. It is expected 
that this summary will appear late in November or early in December. 

It was the original intention of the committee to publish its complete 
report also through the United States Bureau of Education. It was found, how- 
ever, that this would involve a delay of two or three years in view of the fact 
that it would be necessary for the Bureau of Education to issue the report in 
parts extending over a considerable period of time. It is hoped at present 
that sufficient funds will be obtainable to print the report during the winter 
and to distribute it free of charge to all who are sufficiently interested to ask 
for it. The complete report will constitute a volume of about five hundred 
pages. In addition to the chapters listed in the summary, it will contain an 
account of a number of investigations instituted by the committee. Among 
these may be mentioned: "The Present Status of Disciplinary Values in 
Education," "A Critical Study of the Correlation Method Applied to 
Grades," "Mathematical Curricula in Foreign Countries," "Mathematics 
in Experimental Schools," "The Use of Mental Tests in the Teaching of 
Mathematics," and "The Training of Teachers of Mathematics." There 
will also be included an extensive bibliography on the teaching of mathematics. 

In closing this phase of its work, the committee desires to extend its most 
cordial thanks to all the individuals and organizations that have helped. 
The response secured by the committee to its appeal for assistance in solving 
the many problems facing it has been extremely enthusiastic and gratifying. 
This leads the committee to look forward to the future optimistically. The 
real work for which the committee was appointed may be said to begin with 
the publication of its report rather than to end with it. Continued enthusiastic 
activity on the part of all individuals and organizations concerned with the 
teaching of mathematics is needed over a period of many years to put the 
recommendations of the committee into effect, to test their validity, and to 
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modify them in ways that experience shows to be desirable. In order to be of 
assistance in this direction, the committee hopes to be able to maintain an office 
with a certain amount of clerical help during the next few years so that it 
may continue to act as a clearing-house for ideas and to stimulate the dis- 
cussion of problems relating to the teaching of mathematics among the nearly 
one hundred organizations that have in the past been actively co-operating 
with the committee. 

The recommendations of the National Committee have been made the 
object of classroom presentation and discussion at a larger number of summer 
schools throughout the country this summer. Indeed, some of the most 
prominent institutions have built the work in mathematics intended for the 
preparation of teachers around the various preliminary reports of the National 
Committee. 

Professor E. R. Hedrick of the University of Missouri lectured before a 
number of institutions in behalf of the National Committee from June 20 to 
August 9. The institutions visited were the University of Texas, the Uni- 
versity of Ohlahoma, the University of Nebraska, the state normal schools at 
Peru and Kearney, Nebraska, the University of Chicago, the University of 
Iowa, Iowa State Teachers' College, the University of Michigan, and North- 
western University. Professor Hedrick was enthusiastically received at all of 
these institutions. 

Professor Hedrick, in defending the work of the committee 
against the criticisms of some who have regarded its recommenda- 
tions as too radical, makes vigorous statements which will be very 
welcome to those who are anxious to see the mathematics courses 
saved from their conservative friends. He says: 

Is, then, algebra and possibly a part of geometry to be abandoned ? Far 
from it. Just as in the teaching of modern languages, when the old drill 
on conjugations and declensions and rules was swept away, its place was taken 
by a real study of the living language as such, as a mode of expression, as a 
living reality. I venture to say that the disciplinary value of language study 
has not suffered in the process. And I know that the students taught under 
the present methods know fully as much about the declensions and the rules 
a year after they leave the course as did the older students who studied only 
those rules and declensions. 

Similarly in algebra and geometry, if we sweep aside some of the outworn 
topics accumulated when discipline was considered to be the entire purpose and 
aim, we have to substitute something of the real life of mathematics, some of 
the ways in which people actually use it. 

It is a mistake to imagine that people will think accurately about affairs 
that concern them deeply without such training as that which is proposed. 
Mistakes concerning interest on money, mistakes on life insurance, mistakes 
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on estimated costs and values are as common as mistakes in science, due 
always to lack of training in functional thinking. 

A very interesting book is Sir Oliver Lodge's Easy Mathematics, Principally 
Arithmetic, written by that great scientist in his prime, before he undertook 
the more occult studies in which he is now engaged. This is a book for adults- 
It deals with simple topics in a novel, interesting, and valuable way. In it, 
he refers to the common mistakes that people make in thinking of relations 
between quantities. Some of his illustrations, while crude, are striking. Thus 
he asks: 

"If a camel can go six days after drinking twelve gallons of water, how 
much water would he have to drink to go for three months ?" 

He points out that many persons would thoughtlessly solve this problem 
by ordinary proportion. Or he asks : 

"If a boy can slide ten feet on the ice with a running start of fifteen feet, 
how far can he slide with a running start of half a mile ?" 

Again: "If a horse can carry 300 pounds when standing on four legs, 
how much can he carry when standing on one leg ? " 

Such problems, while ridiculous, illustrate perfectly the commonplace 
nature of problems not solvable by proportion. The common errors made in 
such problems exist in very practical affairs. That they may become extremely 
serious is illustrated by the Quebec bridge disaster of a decade ago, when 
hundreds of human lives and $7,000,000 were lost, all because one man supposed 
that a girder twice as large as another would be twice as strong. A homely 
case of the same error has become almost proverbial in the statement that 
twice as much medicine does not give twice as much benefit to a sick man. 

Between this homely case of doubling the dose of medicine and the awful 
case of the Quebec bridge disaster lie hosts of other relations between quantities 
in everyday life, in business, in science, in which it behooves us to think with 
care and accuracy. It is our business to see that our mathematical courses 
in secondary schools do give training in such thinking. If they do, as they 
have not in the past, they will be more worthy of recognition by real educators 
and of retention in school curricula. 

TWO TYPES OF CHEMISTRY IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The Committee of Ten made in its day an emphatic pro- 
nouncement to the effect that any high-school subject that was to 
be offered to students should be taught in the same form to all who 
took that subject. It appears that this principle is now to be 
discussed once more. 

The American Chemical Society has recently undertaken a 
vigorous campaign to persuade the American people of the impor- 
tance of teaching the science which this society represents. It has 
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distributed books and articles intended to interest the layman and 
to show him the importance of chemistry in determining the 
progress of civilization. Emphasis has been laid in much of this 
literature on the possibility of showing that chemistry is of common 
interest to everybody whether he is a technical scientist or not. 
As a part of this campaign the news service of this society 
sends out the following: 

Professor David Snedden, discussing at a recent meeting of the Section 
on Chemical Education of the American Chemical Society the subject "Desir- 
able Aims of School and College Chemistry," contended that the time is 
ripe for differentiating two radically unlike types of courses, certainly in 
secondary schools, and probably in colleges. 

The first type of course should have as its primary purpose "culture" 
in the sense of interests and appreciations. It should be designed primarily 
for those who will probably not encounter needs of giving application to 
chemical knowledge and technique except as utilizers. 

The second type of course should be for those who expect later to apply 
in some sort of productive process their chemical knowledge and training. 
Courses of this character should, manifestly, be rigorous, exacting, and 
systematic. 

But courses of the first type should be essentially liberal — that is, liberating. 
They should culminate in wide and varied appreciations, insights, and vital 
interests. The methods of instruction and training should assuredly not be 
rigorous and exacting in a sense appropriate to the other type of course. 
But liberal education here should not be confused, as it often is, with super- 
ficial, sloppy education. There are fine standards of amateur execution and 
appreciation, no less certainly than there are fine standards of professional 
performance. 

Once differentiate the two types of courses here suggested, and it seems 
probable that the teaching of science will take on a new vitality. 

The attitude of science teachers has in some cases been one of 
violent opposition to such proposals. It will be of interest to 
learn whether the chemists in general will favor the action of their 
news service in opening up this issue. 

School administrators in general will welcome very heartily 
any move that will liberalize chemistry. Physics and chemistry, 
in much larger degree than the biological sciences, have stood 
aloof and have dealt in a thoroughly unsympathetic way with the 
problems of secondary education. These sciences have demanded 
that instruction be controlled and directed for their interests in a 
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very rigid fashion. Perhaps the American Chemical Society 
has reached the point where it will seriously discuss a new 
program. 

CHARGES IMPOSED ON HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Seattle has found it necessary, as have other cities, to curtail 
at every possible point school expenditures. One expenditure 
which seemed relatively less essential than others was that for 
free textbooks and equipment. When, however, a proposal was 
made to cut down at this point, the results followed which are 
described in the following items taken from a local newspaper: 

Effort of the Seattle school board to please taxpayers who demanded the 
abolition of what they termed educational fads and frills in the public schools 
promises to result in an appeal to the courts by other taxpayers to enjoin the 
board from carrying out its plan to compromise by collecting a small fee 
from high-school pupils taking certain studies that critics have placed in the 
"fad and frill" category. Such a suit was threatened when William W. 
Ballantyne, a printer, appeared before the school board last evening and 
challenged the right to assess the fees mentioned. Ballantyne left, threatening 
to bring suit on behalf of himself and other parents to enjoin the board from 
excluding from the high schools children whose parents refused to pay the 
new fees. 

Ballantyne said he had a boy and girl in the Lincoln High School and that 
the children had been asked to pay fees that he had determined not to pay as 
a matter of principle, regarding the new rule as un-American and a denial of 
the right to free education. He was able to pay the fees, which range from 
50 cents to $1 for each study a semester, he said, but he declared that he knew 
parents who were not able and whose children would be forced to drop useful 
studies or leave school because of that inability. The question was argued 
at length by Ballantyne and members of the board. Henry W. Pennock, the 
board's attorney, also participated. Ballantyne was told that the charges 
he objected to were not tuition fees, but charges for supplies and materials, 
but was not mollified. He said he would not object to a tuition fee, but did 
object to an arbitrary charge for materials that might or might not be used 
or needed. 

Refusing to dissolve a temporary restraining order prohibiting the Seattle 
school board from charging small fees for supplies and materials used by 
students taking certain studies which one group of taxpayers termed "fads 
and frills," Presiding Judge Everett Smith of the Superior Court yesterday 
afternoon granted a motion in the suit of W. W. Ballantyne to make the 
restraining order a temporary injunction pending a hearing of the case on its 
merits. 
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The school board may now follow any one of three principal courses 
of action, following Judge Smith's decision, according to its attorney, Henry 
W. Pennock. The board may appeal to the State Supreme Court on the 
temporary injunction issued yesterday; it may permit the temporary injunc- 
tion to stand and file an answer in the case allowing it to come regularly for 
trial in the local court, or it may drop the courses of study involved entirely 
from the high-school curriculum, which would be entirely within its power, 
according to Mr. Pennock. 

"It is entirely a question of the future policy of the board," he said. 
" It may drop the case entirely, permitting the temporary injunction to stand." 
Ballantyne's action was brought a week ago, when he asked for a tem- 
porary restraining order, asserting that his son and daughter, students at 
the Lincoln High School, would be dropped from the rolls unless they paid 
fees demanded for admissions into the woodwork, botany, home economics, 
and sewing classes. Ballantyne asserted that he had vainly protested to the 
board against the assessments and that he represented several other families 
whose children were similarly situated. Judge Smith granted him the tem- 
porary order and set yesterday for a show-cause hearing by the board. 

Several witnesses were called by the board when Judge Smith interrupted 
the hearing with a request that attorneys confine the argument to the power 
of the board to take such action under the state law. The hearing was then 
continued to yesterday morning, when numerous authorities were read to the 
court by both sides. 

Attorney W. D. Lane, representing Ballantyne, contended that the board 
was establishing a dangerous precedent in charging the fees, which might 
lead to the establishment of a "cafeteria" system of education in which the 
students would pay for what they received. 

Attorney Pennock argued that the board was wholly within its rights 
c onferred by the 1897 legislature. The school code, he argued, which author- 
ized the district boards to furnish such supplies and materials as they deemed 
necessary, has not been changed by any later enactment. 

Judge Smith in his decision held that the question of free textbooks and 
supplies had been voted upon favorably by the people of the district in 1897, 
although passed by only a small majority, and added that he did not believe 
public sentiment had changed since then. If it is thought that public sentiment 
has changed, the matter should again be submitted to the voters, he said. 

Supplies, he said, are necessary materials used by the pupils in connection 
with their courses of study without distinction. He asserted that the school 
board should not discriminate by charging fees for any one or several kinds 
of supplies while others were furnished free. 

The action of the board, the court held, is purely a revenue measure cal- 
culated to raise $40,000. Judge Smith stated that although he was sure the 
board was acting in an honest endeavor to reduce expenses during the present 
era of high taxation, its action is not good judgment and is arbitrary in that 
the assessment falls upon only a few of the students. 
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The court found that the fees charged were not based upon value received 
by the students who paid them, as all students taking the courses in which 
the fees were required paid a like amount despite the fact that one pupil might 
cause more breakage during a semester than others and might also use consider- 
ably more materials. 

Judge Smith said that he recognized that it was not good policy for the 
courts to interfere with the free action and volition of the school board 
and that he did not wish to do so, having served in that body for two terms 
and understanding as he did the problems which confronted it. 

Although the Superior Court is not ordinarily in session on Saturday 
afternoons, Judge Smith, because of his interest in the case, consented to hold 
a special afternoon hearing so that the matter might be concluded. 

COMPULSORY TRAINING IN PATRIOTISM 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction in Illinois has dealt 
in a recent bulletin with the difficult problem of carrying out the 
mandates of the state legislature on the matter of teaching patriot- 
ism. Mr. Blair's full statement is as follows: 

No observing person has failed to note the increasing tendency on the 
part of the state to enforce state-wide legal requirements upon the public 
schools. Every session of the General Assembly finds its calendars loaded 
with bills requiring school directors and boards of education to do this or 
that, or to teach this or that. For many years administrative officers and 
the courts held that boards of directors were required to teach such subjects 
as were enumerated in the second-grade teacher's certificate. From time 
to time, however, the legislature has added to this list of required compulsory 
subjects. Some of these additions are as follows: 

r. The effects of alcoholic beverages on the human system. 

2. Humane education. 

3. Physical education. 

4. The teaching of all elementary subjects in the English language only. 

5. The last one of these makes the teaching of representative govern- 
ment in the public schools and other educational institutions in the state of 
Illinois compulsory. 

The law reads as follows: 

"An act to make the teaching of representative government in the public 
schools and other educational institutions in the state of Illinois compulsory. 

"Section i. Be it enacted by the people of the state of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly: That American patriotism and the principles of 
representative government, as enunciated in the American Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United States of America, and the 
Constitution of the State of Illinois, shall, from and after the taking effect of 
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this act, be taught in all public schools of this state, and in all other educational 
institutions in this state supported or maintained, in whole or in part, by 
public funds. 

"Sec. 2. That not less than one hour of each school week shall be devoted 
to the study of the said subjects mentioned in the first section of this act in the 
seventh and eighth grammar grades or their equivalent in the said public schools 
and other educational institutions, and that not less than one hour of each 
school week shall be devoted to the advanced study of the subject in all high- 
school grades in the said public schools and other institutions mentioned in 
the first section of this act. Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prevent the study of the said subjects in any of the lower grades 
in the said schools or other educational institutions aforesaid. 

"Sec. 3. It is hereby made the duty of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to put into effect the provisions of this act. 

"Approved June 21, 1921." 

It will be noted that the third section of this law makes it the duty of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to put into effect the provisions of this 
act. In compliance with this section, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has issued a circular letter to county superintendents, city superintendents, 
high-school principals, and school officers, calling their attention to the require- 
ments of the law and making certain suggestions respecting the way in which 
the spirit and the letter of the law may be carried into effect with the least 
disturbance to the daily program. These suggestions are as follows : 

That in the seventh and eighth grades one hour each week in the history 
or civil government classes shall be given to instruction in the subjects 
mentioned in this Jaw. In those weeks which have some patriotic school or 
legal holiday, a program could be arranged with music and matter of such a 
character as would fully meet the requirements of the law for that week. 
In the high school the carrying out of the law is somewhat more difficult. 
Some high schools will find it possible to do the required work by having two 
general half-hour exercises each week for the consideration of the American 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, and the 
Constitution of the State of Illinois. Other high schools may find it more 
convenient and satisfactory to give the instruction to the students in one period 
and to have them take an examination or a quiz on the matter at another 
period. 

It was the belief of most of the school men who were on the ground during 
the time the legislature was in session that the school programs already made 
ample provision for the teaching of everything which this law requires. Certain 
earnest and determined members of the General Assembly, while admitting 
that much was being done, felt the need of making a uniform requirement 
which would be met in a more or less uniform way throughout the state. 
In order that a school shall be counted as having been kept according to law, 
the requirements of this law must be met completely. 
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This statement illustrates the difficulty which a democracy 
encounters when legislators attempt to control directly matters 
that require the judgment and skill of technical experts. When 
one views the matter from this point of view, one is led to the 
conclusion that school people have a grievance against politicians. 

On the other hand, the statement uncovers in a very vivid 
way the fact that many ordinary people do not believe that schools 
are giving adequate instruction in public affairs. Until schools 
correct the deficiency from within, bungling efforts to mend the 
situation will be made by those who do not know how to make 
school programs but are sure that school programs are wrong. 

BOOKLET FOR TEACHERS OF CURRENT EVENTS 

To help promote the teaching of current events, the educational 
department of the Review of Reviews has issued a thirty-two-page 
booklet entitled "How to Teach Current Events" for use by all 
history, civics, and current-events teachers. 

The booklet contains a section on organizing subject-matter 
for current events; gives fifteen ways of handling a class in current 
events, together with the best time for teaching current events; 
and presents also suggestions for testing classes in this subject and 
a list of "Twelve Don'ts" that teachers will find helpful. 

As instruction in current events has become an important 
part of every school curriculum and as today's students will be read- 
ing current literature long after histories have been placed on the 
shelf, schools will welcome this compilation of suggestions for 
handling classes in current events. 

Any teacher or supervisor may secure free copies by writing 
to the Review of Reviews, Educational Department, 30 Irving Place, 
New York City. 

TEACHERS AND THEIR QUALIFICATIONS 

The unsettled condition of the teacher market is set forth in 
the following bulletin issued by the University of Wisconsin: 

A record number of prospective teachers — 700 in all — have enrolled with 
the office of Thomas Lloyd Jones, chairman of the committee on high-school 
relations at the University of Wisconsin this summer to obtain positions . Of 
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this total, all but about 200 have been placed in teaching positions. The 
usual number enrolled in recent years has been between 400 and 500. 

In June, 1921, exactly 92 students, including 22 men, received the teacher's 
certificate from the university. This number was more nearly normal, accord- 
ing to pre-war standards, than has been the case for four years. 

Mr. Jones cites several reasons for 200 candidates being without positions. 
A number of recent university graduates from the courses in commerce, 
chemistry, and economics, who are not prepared for teaching, but who have 
been prevented from getting positions in their special fields because of the 
business and financial depression, have now turned to the teaching profession. 
Such applicants do not have the required number of education credits demanded 
by accredited high schools. 

There are also a number of persons returning to the teaching profession 
from industrial, commercial, and government positions. In the third group 
of candidates are those who are fully prepared to meet the requirements of 
those schools belonging to the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools but desire larger salaries than those offered. 

"We have many excellent candidates," said Professor Jones, chairman of 
the committee, "who are qualified to fill positions paying $1,600 or more a 
year and who meet the requirements of the North Central Association." 

There are 99 schools in Wisconsin that belong to the North Central Associa- 
tion—a standardizing educational agency which now includes in its membership 
135 institutions of higher rank and more than 1,000 institutions of secondary 
rank, located in 18 states. 

"The aim of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is, first, to bring about a better acquaintance, a keener sympathy, and 
a heartier co-operation between the colleges and secondary schools of this 
territory; second, to consider the common educational problems and to devise 
the best ways and means of solving them; and, third, to promote the physical, 
intellectual, and moral well-being of students by urging proper sanitary condi- 
tions of school buildings, adequate library and laboratory f acilities, and higher 
standards of scholarship and remuneration of teachers." 

One of the standards to be maintained by all schools belonging to the 
association is that the minimum attainment of any teacher of any academic 
subject, and likewise of the supervisors of such subjects, shall be equivalent 
to graduation from a college belonging to the North Central Association re- 
quiring the completion of a four-year course of study beyond the standard 
four-year high-school course. The association also requires that the mini- 
mum professional training of a teacher of any academic subject be at least 
eleven semester-hours of education. This latter requirement prevents many 
of those enrolled with the committee from obtaining positions in these schools. 

Teachers of regular academic subjects, such as English, history, and mathe- 
matics, have been in much greater demand by high schools than those teaching 
in other lines. Teachers of special subjects, according to Professor Jones, have 
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been dropped by many schools, owing to a desire on the part of the schools 
to curtail expenses at this time. The number of requests for teachers of 
domestic science and manual training has been nearly normal. 

It is not at all clear what inferences the author of this bulletin 
intends shall be drawn from the facts recited. There are some 
people who are willing to advocate the abandonment of all special 
requirements in these times when it is difficult to secure teachers. 
There are a great many people who have been critical of the North 
Central Association for requiring educational courses of teachers 
in preparation. Criticisms of requirements are sure to become 
more intense and pointed at times when personal or institutional 
interests are in general difficulty. 

To those who view the present chaotic conditions in the teaching 
profession with a desire to see the situation rectified rather than 
relieved, facts like those presented in the Wisconsin bulletin suggest 
that it is time for the leaders in our profession to canvass, with 
the greatest care and with all the wisdom that co-operative counsel 
can focus on the problem, the methods of defining more adequately 
the qualifications which teachers should possess and the means by 
which our profession can more adequately recruit and distribute 
its membership. 

For his own part, it is the firm belief of the writer of this editorial 
that the teaching profession will never flourish until it sets up a 
definite and universal requirement of professional training and 
until it develops a system of professional information that will 
make it possible to describe with exactness the requirements of 
schools. When these needs shall be met, the professional standing 
of teachers in service and their tenure ought to be denned in 
unequivocal terms. The terms which will then be used in describ- 
ing teaching-positions will be terms of training and professional 
service. Until something of this sort is achieved, there will be the 
kind of hit-and-miss social situation described by Professor Jones. 



